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SEND names of any person to whom 
you would like to have sample copies 
of UNITY sent. 


FivE more “$5” supporters of 
UNITY; seventy-two $5 will make the 
hundred subscribers suggested by the 
New York subscriber. 


Tue eleven-hundred point past. 
Four hundred more and the number 
aimed at will be reached. Can we 
make it by the time our Easter number 
goes to press? Let the many friends 
who are working for UNITY report 
progress up to date. We are almost 
there. Many hands make light work. 


“© SociNIAN preachers proclaim ‘ Be- 
nevolence’ to all the four winds and 
have TruTH engraved on their watch- 
seals.” Carlyle said this something 
over fifty years ago. Could he have 
had in mind the Unitarians of his day, 
or was it an unconscious prophecy of 
the “ Western Unitarian Conference?” 


Tue failure of Chicago to re-elect to 
the mayoralty, John A. Roche, last 
week, was a genuine surprise, we think, 
to most of the lovers of law and order. 
Mr. Roche’s administration has been 
characterized by energy, business sa- 
gacity and, in many ways, by prompt 
and manly action. But, in addition to 
the heavy weight of the saloon constit- 
uency, which naturally was thrown 
against him, we fear that there was 
also another element that worked to 
his defeat. The partisan associates and 
so-called “*machine workers” are being 
so found out that they can not even 
serve the right cause. A good man 
can not carry politically too many self- 


seekers in his wake, and unless the Re- 
publican party can escape the domina- 
tion of the professional politician, the 
causes that conspired to defeat Blaine 
in 1884 will continue to defeat its best 
men. In the retirement of Mr. Roche, 
Chicago loses a skillful man of affairs, 
a faithful servant and a _ gentleman 
whom it would have been well for the 
city to have re-elected. 


THE recent elections in Chicago 
have developed a newspaper phrase, 
fresh and suggestive, viz., the “Vest 
Pocket Voter.” It is applied to one 
who quietly prepares his ballot at home 
and then deposits it without the inter- 
ence of the ticket peddler. It seems to 
have been invented as a term of re- 
proach. We trust it will not be long 
before the “vest pocket voter” will be 
the only honorable voter. Let individ- 
ual preferences and the personal equa- 
tion find expression in the ballot, and 
politics and statesmanship will not con- 
tinue to be such divergent terms. 


THE most notable recent word from 
the pulpit comes in the form of an es- 
say by Rev. Heber Newton, on Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, printed in the New 
York Herald. He makes known his 
views on this subject in response to a 
request, and from the position of “an 
interested outsider.” “Spiritualism is 
here,” he begins by saying, and com- 
pares the phenomena produced in its 
name with similar phenomena that 
have occurred in every age of the past, 
sometimes under the sanction of relig- 
ion and the church, somet*mes with the 
aid of a professed diabolism. Lecky 
and other writers of the same philosoph- 
ical tendency, have not been able to dis- 
abuse the mind of man that there is 
some underlying ground of reality in 
these various manifestations. Modern 
spiritualism has many meritorious as- 
pects, Mr. Newton thinks. It claims 
scientifically to demonstrate the prob- 
lem of immortality, and for myriads of 
men has made “a dubious dogma once 
more a living conviction, full of power 
and peace.” Spiritualism has also ful- 
filled a worthy and needed mission in 
liberalizing religious thought, working 
in the same direction, if not as an ac- 
knowledged ally,with other liberal sects. 
Moreover it has come at a time when 
‘if it be what it claims to be, it is most 
imperatively needed,” correcting the 
doubts of modern skepticism, and help- 
ing to revive faith in the spiritual na- 
ture of man. Such a word on this sub- 
ject from such a source cannot but at- 
tract wide attention, and whether its 
conclusions become the reader’s or not, 
must do much to break down the bar- 
riers of a foolish and unnecessary re- 
serve on a topic of vital interest to all, 
and to promote the spirit of religious 
trust and charity. 


THE chasm between the church and 
the Sunday-sehool is now universally 
deplored, but there seems to be no efh- 
cient way yet discovered of lessening 
the chasm. The point of contact, if in- 
creased, must be on the worship and 
singing side. If the Sunday-school was 
trained to sing occasionally the simpler 
and nobler tunes of the church, and if 
the congregation occasionally joined in 
the heartier and more elastic songs of 
the Sunday-school, the common inter- 
est and the common consciousness would 
be increased. With this end in view, 
All Souls Church of Chicago is about 
to put to press a special edition of the 
“Unity Hymns and Chorals,” the 
“Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
schools,” Mr. Forbush’s “Responsive 
Readings for Minister and Congrega- 


tion” and the collection of forty-seven 
songs arranged for revival tunes, here- 
tofore published under the title of 
“Love to God and Love to Man,” 
Unity Mission No. 28. The whole 
will be printed on light but good paper, 
paged consecutively throughout, bound 
in neat black cloth, with the name of 
the church stamped on the outside and 
the order of services pasted on the in- 
side of the cover, making one conven- 
ient light book of about two hundred 
and sixty pages. The church has 
borrowed the plates for this purpose and 
it assumes all the expense. It will 
prepare only enough to meet its wants, 
but what is convenient to one society 
may be desired by others. If other so- 
cieties wish to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, they can do so by com- 
municating at once with the treasurer, 
Mr. M. Leonard, 5422 Hyde Park, Il. 
If orders are received in time, these 
books can be furnished in quantity at 
the rate of six dollars per dozen, inde- 
pendent of cost of stamp on cover and 
expressage. 
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“ LEAVING RELIGION OUT.” 


There is nothing more pathetic in the 
history of the world than the anxiety 
of feligious people for the safety of 
their religion. It would be humorous 
if it were not so sad to note the faith- 
less grip good people have upon their 
faith, how restless souls are in their 
“haven of rest.” Do men believe in 
an infallible church, God-established, 
God-protected! And still how vigilant 
they are with a feverish concern lest 
some one should disprove its infallibility 
or break down its authority. The 
Bible is God’s word. He has sent. it 
into the world. Itis his testament to 
men, and yet, over and over again men 
are summoned to make fresh affidavit 
to that faith, They are disturbed 
whenever a new lexicon is_ published, 
whenever a professor makes a new sug- 
gestion of interpretation or reading, for 
fear this infallible Bible will fail to sus- 
tain its infallibility. Men believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Savior of the world. 
They worship him as very God, and 
still they are continuously unhappy for 
fear the divine Christ may fail to 
establish his divinity. They believe in 
God back of all things and above all 
things, and still grow nervous about the 
safety of God.. They are afraid that 
he may be voted out of the universe, 
dismissed with a resolution, and dis- 
pensed with by the competent as an 
economic man dismisses his coach or his 
lawyer. 

Now, the most pathetic part of all 
this limpness rises from the fact that 
this great concern is caused, not by the 
depravity of bad men, but by the ac- 
tivity and sincerity of confessedly good 
men. Cruel popes, worldly cardinals 
and mercenary priests lived and died 
and left men serene in their faith in an 
infallible church and a divinely guided 
priesthood, but when a great Savonarola 
lifted his splendid voice against iniqui- 
ties and hurled his searching sentences 
at corrupt officials, people grew so anx- 
ious for their religion that at last they 
thought there was nothing to do but to 
burn the good man. They knew he 
was a good man, felt it, confessed it, but 
he was leaving religion out, and much 
as they loved him, they wished him 
dead and finally executed their wish. 
In the same way when a Martin Luth- 
er,in his hunger to realize a_ holy 
church, called for holiness, it made peo- 
ple very unhappy because religion was 
being left out. It needs no elaborate 
exemplification of the fact that the men 


most feared by the religious organiza- 
tions, past and present, are not the bad 
men but the thinking, the independent, 
the free souls who try to better the 
world. The guardians of religion have 
always been afraid of such men, have 
always tried to use their organic 
strength to crush them because they 
were “ going to leave religion out.” 
No one can read into the work of 
Zoroaster, of Buddha, of, Socrates or of 
Jesus without seeing that these men 
aroused profound anxieties in the hearts 
of their contemporaries, all because 
they were “leaving religion out.” So 
Zoroaster and Buddha must become 
exiles, Socrates and Jesus martyrs. The 
story which was told then has become, 
alas, an old and familiar tale. ‘“ These 
men are good men. Weare sorry for 
them, but they leave religion out. and 
so they must go.” Nobody, to-day, 
will undertake for one moment to deny 
the superlative dignity, the ethical ex- 
cellence, the moral beauty of the lives 
of George Fox, John Wesley, William 
Ellery Channing, Father Ballou, Theo- 
dore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. And yet it is easy to establish the 
fact that these names have caused more 
anxiety in the religious world of Eng- 
land and America, and have disturbed 
the faith of more men and women than 
any other six contemporary men that 
might be selected from the list of trai- 
tors, thieves, murderers and liars. Try 
to make out your list of the wicked 
ones in English and American history 
who have caused as much religious 
anxiety, aroused as much religious an- 
tagonism, caused faith to grow as anx- 
ious and belief to grow as pale as these 
six white-souled evangelists of the bet- 
ter life, these high teachers of sincerity. 


This charge of “leaving religion 
out” has always been laid at the door 
of those who have tried» to make 
morality the prime emphasis in religion. 
This gospel of Jesus and the saints 
is still on trial and makes high demands 
upon those who are committed to this 


emphasis. This cause is always on 
severe trial. It always demands great 
sacrifices. A cry comes to this office 


from a hundred towns of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and, however phrased, the 
cry isthe same. It is the cry for an 
untrammeled church, the cry for relig- 
ous help that shall not begin by demand- 
ing professions which come spontane- 
ously, triumphantly, as _ confessions 
at the end. If we visit such 
places we find communities over- 
taxed by dogmas, over-strained by 
doctrine, distracted by sects; and still 
when we speak of a “ people’s church,” 
that is willing to take in those the other 
churches leave out, and try to house 
them in mutual sympathy and mutual 
co-operation in the search after truth, 
righteousness and love, they offer us 
hand and heart and they say, * Teach 
us how to frame such a church, to build 
such a home for our children and our- 
selves. Prove to us that such a church 


is possible and we are your willing co- 


laborers.” . To do this work is the task 
that God has laid at the feet - of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the 
voice of the Spirit says, “ Let it prove 
itself equal to this opportunity and it 
will enter into the inheritance of the 
blessed children of the race. It will be 
a part of that invisible church of truth 
and righteousness, of love and duty 
that has been in the world since time 
began. If it proves itself unworthy 
the opportunity, then woe be unto it. 
Better were it that it were never born. 
It will be one more blind guide, another 
sepulcher whited on the outside but 
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friends 


uncleanness within, Let its 
begrudge neither time nor 
WE money to use in this direction. Let 
Bi them not refuse the strength God has 

Hi given them to do this work. Let it die 
unto life, if need be, rather than live 
Bit unto death. Let it do its part in dis- 
iy proving the evil prophecies, and show 
ae that instead of dying it must ever live 
aa more abundantly if it continues to per- 
: sist in leaving every other thing out 
Wh rather than the religion of justice, truth- 
seeking and love-giving. 


ANOTHER IDEAL IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK. 


In Unity of March 16th, W. C. 
G. writes upon the “ Graded System,” 
and says, *“* Like any higher ideal, this 
system Aas objections and difficulties, 
and not all schools are yet fitted to cope 
with them.” Yes, and this is also true 
of that other * higher ideal” which a 
few of our schools have been wrestling 
with for the past five and a half years, 
—the “Uniform Topic System.” J? 
has * objections and difficulties, and not 
all schools are fitted to cope . with 
them.” No, and never will all schools 
be fitted to cope with the objections 
and difficulties of either these, or any 
other higher ideal; but let us keep ¢ry- 
ing our ideals just the same. It is the 
most vigorous and effectual way to help 
fit them. 

The three prerequisites which. W. 
C. G. names for the success of the 
graded system, are, “ good lesson-helps, 
good teachers and good home interest.” 
Given the same three for the uniform 
topic system, and zfs success, on a 
higher standard, is ensured. 

That the graded system has educa- 
tional recommendations, is not to be de- 
nied. But we must have a care that 
our Sunday-schools do not fall into the 
same error which meets with so much 
complaint in the public schools. A 
higher standard of work is required of 
the Sunday-school, in its line, than the 
public school is now giving us 1n its 
line. That is, to educate the child as 
a whole being, not in _ sections—the 
mind at the expense of the morals. 

The graded system’ would not know- 
H ingly neglect the side of morals, or, 
| more distinctly, of worship, in its Sun- 
| day-school. Yet there is a warm, uni- 
d ted flow of the current interest of all 
| concerned, in a school using the uni- 
form topic, that is cooler, by a degree, 
at least, in a school using the graded, 
because gathering less velocity from 
side issues by the way. Thevery unity 
of it promotes, largely, the worship- 
f fulness. 
‘ An opening, or closing general ex- 


review questions and answers between 
superintendent and scholars, is of ines- 
timable value to the vitality of a school. 
But it is unfair to give it, unless all can 
join. It must lose much of its color, if 
not its actual existence, except with 
the use of the uniform topic. 

Good lesson-helps there are, truly; 
those fully suited to this system not 
yet, but within easy reach, from what 
: is already in hand. 
ti : However indispensable it may seem 
i: that we have some kind of normal 
ie class training in order to secure good 
: teaching, our present teachers’ meeting 
is the only immediately available plan, 
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higher standard of training than it has 
yet done. It is not merely the less’ca- 
pable teachers who. need its help; it is 
the best ones who appreciate it most as 


of its teachers. It must be, for the 
majority of our schools, the only ade- 
quate means of equipping and quick- 
ening for the work in ir own local- 
ities. pas | 

The home interest implies so much 


touch it within the limitation of a col- 
umn in Uniry. It is sure to come, 


becomes more definitely excellent. — 
The uniform topic system recognizes 
chiefly, in its teaching, that underlying 


ercise upon the black-board, including 


and is capable of. attaining a much | 


a means of preparation. It will be long |} 
before it is outgrown by the excellency 


back of it, that one hardly dares | 


gradually, as the work of our schools | 


all else of purely educational value, 
there are the few main principles in re- 
ligion, forming the basis of all lessons, 
capable of endless variety fand beauty 
in presentation, having an available side 
to all, and adaptable to all ages. 

It is, itself, distinctly an “ ideal,” not 
an expediency, and it has an outlook 
far into the future, before its best points 
will begin to be appreciated. 

B. Ts bs 


E. P, ALLIS. 


The above name is most intimately 
woven into the history of whatever is 
best and most progressive in the life of 
Milwaukee. For forty years Mr. 
Allis was a pioneer in intelligence and 
the humanities that spring therefrom, 
as well as a great captain of industry. 
Under his hands the “ Reliance Works” 
grew to be in many respects the larg- 
est in the world of their kind. Over 
twelve hundred employés were neces- 
sary to keep its shafts and trip-ham- 
mers going, and its steam engines, grist 
and sawmill works are literally found 
in all parts of the civilized world. But 
Mr. Allis was much more and much 
finer than a great manufacturer. He 
was a friend of labor and a companion, 

selor and guide to the laborer, the 
humblest of whom recognized in his 
modest employer the most tireless, self- 
denying and public spirited laborer 
among them all. 

When, last week, a line a thousand 
strong marched by the casket that con- 
tained the silent body of Mr. Allis, 
tears and sobs showed how they loved 
him. ‘Not only a kind, conscientious 
and liberal employer, but also a person- 
al friend, endeared to us by his winning 
manners and by so many instances of 
thoughtful kindness and disinterested 
generosity, ever ready to meet us on 
the broad plane of a common man- 
hood,” are the words they used in their 
resolution of respect for the dead and 
condolence for the living. The * Allis 
Mutual: Aid Society” was organized 
under his advice and generously sup- 
ported by him. In one of his many 
great buildings he had provided a din- 
ing-room, reading-room and a hall for 
the social and literary meetings of the 
employés. Inthe addresses, circular let- 
ters, etc., which he issued from time to 
time to his employés are to be found 
some of the wisest and fairest contribu- 
tions to the vexed social and industrial 
problems of the day that we know of, 
and we trust they will be gathered into 
a volume and widely circulated for the 
benefit of both toiler and capitalist. 

Mr. Allis was a humanitarian, and 
his religion was such as fitted the man. 
Intimately connnected with the career 
of the Unitarian church in Milwaukee, 
which he helped to organize, he has 
been a generous supporter of the or- 
ganization and movements in which 
Unity has been interested. To his 
genial home the missionary of progress 
and of liberal religion has always been 
hospitably welcome and in his death 
Unity and its editors have lost a sym- 
pathetic and encouraging friend. We 
extend our sympathies to the bereaved 
workmen, the Unitarian church of Mil- 
waukee, and to the loving family who 
so promptly seconded the good pur- 
poses of the father and husband and 
so generously executed the plans he 
conceived. 
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THE MINISTER’S STORY. 


[The incident related in the accompanying lines is 
eT its principal was Mr, Corliss, of Providence, 


The golden glory.o1r a California day 

Fell o’er the hills where Sabbath stillness 
sang 

A hymn of peace. The ever restless sea 

Lifted her veil, and touched the quiet shore, 

Whose smile brake forth in flowers.. The dull, 
brown things, 

Earth hides within her breast, crept toward 
the light 

As though they had a soul, and through the 
silent church 7 

A sparrow’s single note rang jubilant, 

While fair, sweet roses, clustered all about, 


Blossoms_of Earth and Heaven, with dew- | 


‘Children, I have a tale of life to tell »— 
So spake the teacher—“ ’Tis of one I knew 
Wealth could not chain to narrow selfishness. 
Alway he felt the surging sea of pain, 
And watched to turn its tide to happiness. 
Many a time, within his factories vast, 
He sought the side of some weak, trembling 
man, | 
Or feeble, white faced girl, with quiet word: 
‘Go home, my friend, you are not fit to work— 
Nay, do not fear that helpless ones will need— 
Your wage is sure, and shall be sent each 
week.’ : 
Not only human want reached to his heart— 
I knew him once, vast building to delay, 
(Material and men upon the ground,) 
Because a mighty tree must be removed 
That held a brooding robin on its nest. 
‘Let the small mother be—life is divine— 
And pay the men, as usual, till she flies,’ 
Was all he said; but through the summer 
days 
He often left affairs, and crowds of men, 
To watch the tender, tireless love and life, 
And catch the note her careless mate would 
fling. 
They flew a ie with all the little wings. 
Her patient love had loosened from the shell, 
And not a single birdling knew or guessed 
The millionaire had saved their lives of song. 
So the Great Love which hovers o’er us all, 
Although we heed it not, protects, and sees . 
The growing wings which in our darkness 
hide.” 
ALIcE DENISON WILEY. 


“ROBERT ELSMERE, CONTINUED.” 


Cannot some one write a continuation 
of “ Robert Elsmere,” a second volume 
illustrating the further necessary ad- 
vance beyond the closing chapters of 
Mrs. Ward’s book, with their rather 
vague and purely sentimental religious 
structure, to a thoroughly rational, sci- 
entific religion? 3 | 

Aside from the “silver-badges” and 
‘‘ imitation-communion-service,” which 
seem soutterly out of harmony with 
modern spiritual tendencies, so unwor- 
thy, one is drawn to say, of any move- 
ment that aspires to things so great and 
serious as those which lead Robert 
Elsmere on,—aside from all this, the 
writer is certainly mistaken when she 
thinks that a permanent religious move- 
ment can, in our day, be founded on the 
personality and teaching of a man, who 
lived eighteen centuries ago, and whose 
history is involved in a haze of uncer- 
tainty and doubt. To “reconceive”’ 
Jesus of Nazareth, leaving out the mi- 
raculous element, which plays so im- 
portant and prominent a part in all the 
narratives we have of his life, is no 
easy task at best ; to do it with such a 
degree of certainty and definiteness that 
men may be able to build all their spir- 
itual life on and about him, we may 
certainly consider impossible. As long 
as the Gospels constitute our best rec- 
ords of the life of the strange Hebrew 
teacher, there must always be in our 
conception of him a great deal of pure 
guess-work — unless, like the orthodox, 
we purchase an imagined certainty and 
definiteness by claiming the infallibil- 
ity of the records. A church, there- 
fore, which shall be able to stand firm 
amidst the storms of modern thought, 
must surely rest on deeper and better 
foundations than the Christ of history. 
The religion of the future must bring 
deéper and vaster motives and forces 
into play than loyalty to Christ. The 
sentiment that shall bind together in a 
new brotherhood thinking men and 
women, must spring from deeper 
sources, from more rational and natural 
causes, than any enthusiastic admiration 
for a dimly descried character of the 
long gone past. The new religion of 
Elsmere could be little more than ano- 
ther spirit of fine sentiment divorced 
from fact and reality. The fountains 
feeding it would soon give out. Glad- 
stone is undoubtedly right in affirming 
that, while in him who believes in the 
divinity of Jesus and the infallibility of 
the Gospels it is good logic and reason 
to base his faith and spiritual life on 
Christ, in a Robert Elsmere, in one 
who believes in the humanity of Christ 
(implying the possibility of error), and 
in the human, not over-trustworthy 
erigin of the Gospels, such a course is 
illogical and unreasonable. A _ faith 
based on the God-man Jesus may last 
for ages, but a faith founded on the 
“mere man” Jesus can never have 
but a precarious and short existence. 


bright heads. 


While Mrs. Ward, therefore, may 


succeed in destroying the intellectual 
part of the old religious system in many 
minds, she puts little in its place. Her 
work is destructive — though destruc- 
tive, of course, inthe good and useful 
sense Of the word. The attempt at 
construction in the last pages, we can- 
not but call a failure. Few, indeed, 
could be seriously influenced thereby. 
Orthodox preachers are not wrong - 
when they speak of the book as leading 
tounbelief. It undoubtedly does. Those 
who by it are led away from their old 
moorings, will be taken out on the 
wildest ocean of thought, and doubt, 
and problem—and left there. Mrs. 
Ward leads—to change the figure — 
her reader down into the abyss of doubt, 
through which, however, in our age 
probably every earnest soul must pass, 
if from blind trust it would advance to 
firm and rational faith. And she is, 
doubtless, a good and tender guide 
down the slopes. If she inspires intel- 
lectual unbelief, she saves from irrev- 
erent unbelief. Even while destroying 
the old, worn out intellectual tissues of 
one’s religion, she may be breathing into 
the soul that spirit of earnestness and of 
craving for truth, which is in itself 
saving, even without the truth or faith. 
In that sense her work may be called 
constructive. It is, however, essentially 
a clearing of the ground that the work 
accomplishes; but men’s souls cannot 
live on that. Humanity will need an- 
other temple in place of the old one. 
What Mrs. Ward offers of that kind, 
is too small, and stands not on the 
cleared ground, but on a heap of old 
ruins. She throws away most of the 
old religion, but retains a bit of its sen- 
timent, “the Christ loyalty,” and out 
of that she would fashion the future 
religion and temple ! 

No, “ Robert Elsmere” is not radical 
enough. It does not go far enough. The 
clearing process is not quite finished. 
Elsmere himself, had he lived —and 
been a real character— would. soon 
have been forced to go farther. The 
reader must go farther. On closing the 
book, thought will travel on. Few 
could rest where Elsmere rested. The 
advance of Unitarianism may serve as 
an illustration. Robert Elsmere but 
pictures one-half or less of the religious 
changes through which thousands of 
our time have passed. 

Now let some one in * Robert Els- 
mere Continued,” take the reader by 
the hand down there in the valley of 
doubt, and lead him up the slopes on the 
other side — up to the shining hights of 
rational faith and open-eyed, childlike 
trust. 

Thinking men demand to-day a ra- 
tional basts for faith and religion. The 
religious life must be shown to be a 
part of nature’s order, faith to be as 
reasonable as love. Whatever truths 
in religion are retained, they must rest 
plainly on the rock of nature; what- 
ever the future believes, it will believe 
because it finds it reasonable; whatever 
religious sentiment there may be, it will 
spring from no strained admiration of 
any single character in history or in 
poetry, but from present facts and living 
realities. Whatever the faith, or hopes, 
or gospels, of the church of the future, 
it will rest firmly, broadly on these two, 
and on these alone: Vatureand Reason. 
It will be natural and reasonable in the 
eyes of all men. Between old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, with its infallible stan- 
dards, and pure rationalism, there is no 
halting ground, no compromise, no 
logical middle position. We must 
finally end in the one or the other —in 
the name of logic, the laws of reason. 

Had Mrs. Ward’s hero pushed on 
further, past the neutral turning point, 
the zero of doubt, left Christ, as well 
as the Bible, as mere helps in religion, 
stood firmly on present, natural facts 
and reason’s interpretation thereof, then 
he also might have been a “ preacher 
of jubilant dogmas,” might have 
reached a faith, at once so much larger, 
sunnier and warmer than Catherine’s, 
that her own easily and naturally had 
flown out into it. As it is, one must — 
admit that there were “jubilant 
dogmas” in her faith which Elsmere’s 
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entirely lacked, and that it was some- 
thing more than mental weakness, lack 
of the rational temper, or narrowness 
of intellectual vision, that withheld her 
from her husband’s new ideas: their 
inability, also, to satisfy the hungry 
cravings of so spiritual a nature as was 
Catherine’s, her larger arc of feeling 
and sensibility. 
most unnatural—admiration for Christ, 
Elsmere’s new religion was little else 
or more than common agnosticism, the 
religion of uncertainty, through which, 
as has been said, most earnest souls in 
our time may have to pass. But they 
need not stay there. 

It needs hardly saying now that 
agnosticism is not nature’s or reason’s 
last word. Sc@éres of prophets, who, 
boldly passing the chasm of doubt, 
have been slowly climbing up the other, 
the rationalistic side, are already calling 
out from the heights, that where they 
stand they see God and discern Immor- 
tality. Leading thinkers are becoming 
convinced that the mere natural facts 
—physical and spiritual—of life, viewed 
in reason’s light, warrant all of faith 
and hope and comfort prophets of old 
declared and our fathers shared; that 
the older faiths were but glimpses of 
the Truth as religious genius caught 
them through mists of ignorance and 
barbarism; that what genius then in 
rapture saw, the vision of modern 
science confirms and rectifies, and all 
men are enabled to trace. From ortho- 
dox and liberal alike, from a Prof. 
Drummond as well as a Francis. Ab- 
bot, is the claim made that religion is 
natural, faith reasonable, and that both 
are rising into the sphere of science; 
while, to religious genius and insight, 
comes now, as of old, the Word of God 
out of common bush and rocky Sinai; 


and the heavens declare to thousands: 


the glory of God as loudly to-day as to 
David of old, his mercy still visibly 
rests over all his works. We may not 
yet have erected faith in God into a 
scientific system, but—though we lay 
Bible and Christ aside—looking about 
at all of nature’s facts, and within, as 
well, at the evil as well as at good, all 


our faculties have united in one testi-- 


mony, one absolute conviction, over 
which the shadow of doubt or chang- 
ing never steals, that from everlasting 
unto everlasting “ He Js, God,” and 
that in him whosoever is wise will 
trust and hope,—in him and in none 
other. To believe is to us as natural as 
to breathe. Wesee the world stretch 
out on all sides, bathed as by sunshine 
and Sabbath-peace in God’s justice and 
mercy. While the stars shine over us, 
we must believe. While God’s own 
light of reason and mind continues to 
burn within us, we must believe. We 
think, we are, we love, therefore we 
worship. We must laugh at doubt. It 
were amusing, were it not so pitiful a 
sight, to see the fear of those on the 
other side, lest they shall lose sight of 
God, if they slip on a Bible verse, lest 
man shall cease to love and _ trust 
and worship the All-father, if they for- 
get even Christ. Did not David, 
Moses and Isaiah worship and believe 
ages before the coming of Christ? 
Might not the future have its new 
Davids and Isaiahs, even if Christ were 
again forgotten? As well fear lest 
God’s light shall give out with the oil 
in our lamps, as fear that God would 
remain hidden, even with Bible and 
Christ both gone. The heavens de- 
clare his glory forever. The lilies 
never cease to teach the lesson of trust 
which Jesus found in them, but did not 
rob them of. 

Men seem often to forget—even lib- 
erals—that Bible and Christ at best— 
and it will some day be thought the 
highest praise that can be given them— 
are but dim and partial copies of na- 
ture’s star-written texts, that the psalms 
are the hymns of a purely natural re- 
ligion as “the heavens declared” it, 
that Christ took his texts from that 
great volume, of the authorship of 
which theologians will never dispute, 
of which we have the original manu- 
script as God’s own finger wrote it in- 
deed. They seem to be afraid of read- 


Aside from that—al-. 


-. 


ing the lesson’of the lilies of the field, 


for instance, in the original Scripture; 
it must be read out of Christ’s com- 
mentary upon it. 

Even in liberals within our own 
body, we often meet with this strange 
clinging to historical centers, this effort 
to make it appear as if their faith re- 
volved about Christ and the Bible, 
when often it does not, this fear of a 
“merely natural” religion, of basing 
faith entirely on grounds of reasonable- 
ness and experience. The failure of 
earlier attempts to establish a natural 
religion (though the Hebrew system is 
a grand exception) has made people 
perhaps more cautious than ever of 
losing what still, even to many a liberal 
mind, looks like half-supernatural ayd 
more direct connections with the Divine, 
Bible and Christ. But they forget that 
a numbér of failures must precede all 
success. And of late\there certainly 
have occurred marked changes in the 
world of thought, which ought to re- 
assure such people. While rationalism, 
a quarter of a century, and much bess, 
ago, seemed almost synonymous with 
practical unbelief or agnosticism, it is 
so no longer. Some of the most jubi- 
lant dogmas and joyful tidings of to- 
day come from pronounced rationalists. 
Some of the strongest religious asser- 
tions came from the rationalistic side. 
A new manual of rational religion is, 
in fact, being written amongst us. The 
world of thought and inquiry is rapidly 
swinging in under the influence. of 
faith and religious motives. Another 
age of belief, when new temples shall 
grow as grows the grass, is already far 
advanced in dawning. While the old 
faiths are paling and losing papers 
apologizing and excusing themselves, 
while they are losing their hold over 
men, a new faith is growing in the 
minds and hearts of men, amongst 
those who have boldly trusted God to 
reveal himself again in present facts, 
who -have shown faith enough in him 
to rely absolutely on the Light .he has 
kindled:within every man born into the 
world. And the new faith comes 
whence came the old, “ out of the heart 
of nature; ”’ it comes as came the old, 
through man’s sensibilities to fact and 


'law, and his god-given power to inter- 


pret these. The rapid change coming 
over modern rationalism is, indeed, a 
phenomenon to be watched; from its 
vanguard we hear shouts of joy and 
calls:to follow. “ Found at last,” they 
cry. Having long boldly, patiently 


toiled through the darkness of doubt and 


question, withholding faith and judg- 
ment till exploration should give de- 
cided reasons therefor, they are emerg- 
ing into light at last, and their speech 
so long timid or disheartening breaks 
into jubilant assertion\and a psalm of 
triumph. The faith of the future, or 
rather the future basis for faith and 


religion, has been found,—found in 


natural fact and reason’s judgment. We 
have but to build now the new 
spiritual house of the new faith. It is 
a change of basis more than of faith 
itself which the period passing away 
has brought about. All that was good 
and great in our fathers’ faith remains. 
The thinker of to-day. reads it again 
out of nature’s unbroken tablets, 
whence Moses and Christ copied it. 
We are not abandoning Christ or Bible, 
we are coming up to them and sitting 
down with. them at the same sources 
where they took their good. But what 
genius alone could see, by glimpses in 
the past, and the others trust on its 
testimony, modern light and knowledge 
make visible and plain to all. 

When the reader of “ Robert Els- 
mere” reaches the end of the book, let 
him throw away the thin, frai! construc- 
tion by which the author would save 
him from unorganized unbelief; and 
press boldly out into the stormy dark- 
ness which seems to exist beyond, pass 
through the breakers of doubt, weather 
it as best he may, make up his mind to 
believe nothing but what is reasonable, 
and new and stronger light than any 
past age ever knew—and warmer 
light, too — will break by and by. He 


shall know that God is, that as we sow 


we shall reap, and that the grave is ot 
our goal, | 

And let our churches consistently, 
squarely become rationalistic churches, 
stand for natural religion—and then 
faith and religion will revive. The 
Bible and Christ will nevermore revive 
the spiritual life of men—except as 
stirring examples and illustrations form- 
ing parts of a faith that needs them not. 
Nature —or if one rather will, God 
Himself through nature—cannot re- 


vive religion till it be thoroughly trusted, 


reverently examined. Let men shut their 
bibles awhile and allow the heavens 
again to declare to them directly the 
glory of God and the lilies of the field to 
teach themtrust. It is mistrustof God— 
these attempts to make a few single 
facts of the far away past be our sole 
revelations of Him. It was not so 
Christ did. He rather upbraided his 
own generation for seeking “in the 
Scriptures the life” he could give by 
pointing to the lilies of the field. Let 
men — let at least liberal men —cease 
to look to one book forthe Truth that 
floods the world. Oh! one man for reve- 
lations written over the broad sky as 

ras stars shine and eyes can reach! 
Let them not make narrow what God 
made broad, limit what He made 
boundless. The prophets took their 
religion from nature, why should we 
have itsecond-hand. Look up, O man, 
and know that the Lord, He is God, 
and whom have we, and whom need 
we beside?  Christs, like creeds, and 
bibles, like temples, may pass away, 
but. God is, forever the same. Man 
had found Him a pitying Father before 
ever Christ came, a just Lord before 
Moses appeared, a faithful Master be- 
fore Abraham’s time; and they will 
“consider” and find Him so, when 
Abraham, Moses and Christ have 
vanished —as they may—from com- 
mon speech. From everlasting unto 
everlasting He is: and on this rock let 
us lay the foundations of our churches, 
and build the nobler, vaster Temple 
that is to hold the grander life, the ho- 
lier worship of generations to be. 

| H. Tamss LyYCHE. 


SKERRYVORE. 


Among Stevenson’s loveliest verses, are those about 
this well-beloved home, which, ‘‘for love of lovely 
words,” and in memory of a light-house built by his 
Uncle Allan, he christened ‘‘Skerryvore.”’ 


Here all is sunny, and when the truant gull 

Skims the green level of the lawn, his wing 

Dispetals roses; here the house is framed 

Of kneaded brick and the plumed mountain 
pine, 

Such clay as artists fashion and such wood 

As the tree-climbing urchin breaks. 


My house, I say. But hark tothe sunny doves 

That make my roof the arena of their loves, 

That gyre about the gable all day long 

And fill the chimneys with their murmurous 
song; 

Our house, they say; and mine, the cat de- 

clares, 

And spreads his golden fleece upon the chairs; 

And mine, the dog, and rises stiff with wrath 

If any alien foot profane the path. 


What money, passed from hand to hand, 
What creeping custom of the land, 
What deed of author or assign, 

Can make a house a thing of mine? 


WORSHIP INDEED. 


Love for God’s children is the di- 
vinest of all wosrhip. Worship’ (so- 


| called) is of all shades, from the vilest 


physical mutilations and self-torture, to 
the noblest self- giving for others’ good. 
The mother, not in personal need, is 
best served by saving herimperiled child. 
In vain do you substitute for that, 
ascriptions of personal praise for her 
beauty and excellency. She will scorn 


your praise-worship, and bid you, “ Save. 


my child!” Neither is God wor- 
shipped as though he needed anything.” 
But the mighty love of men which im- 
pels to noble deeds, esteeming others 
better than himself, is worship indeed. 
And “all the law is fulfilled in this 
one word, viz: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


PERRY MARSHALL. 


WHETHER ina mill pond or in the 
swim of life, it is a man’s head that 
must be kept above water if his whole 
body will be saved from drowning.— 


Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 


Gorrespondence. 


AUTHORSHIP OF “ UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD.” 


EpirorR oF Unity:—In a late 
Unity, I find a poem, entitled “ Uni- 
versal Brotherhood,” which, you say, is 
published by request of some of your 
readers who like it, and with the hope 
to thus learn “the real authorship of 
this newspaper waif.” It may have 
been published in the newspapers anon- 
ymously, stolen at first, without credit, 
but is to be found in “ The Poems of 
Progress,” by Lizzie Doten, of Boston, 
a fair yolume of some two hundred 
pages, first issued in 1871, by Colby & 
Rich, and of which, some eight thou- 
sand have been sold. An earlier vol- 
ume of hers, “ Poems of the Inner 
Life,” was published by Wm. White 
& Co., in 1863, and some fifteen thou- 
sand copies have been sold. The orig- 
inal title of the poem you quote is, 
“ The Chemistry of Character.” It is, 
as you say, good, yet is far from being 
one of the best in these choice volumes. 
I haye often seen quoted, always without 
credit, this fine verse, opening the stan- 
zas entitled “ Reconciliation:”’ 


God of the Granite and the Rose! 
Soul of the Sparrow and the Bee! 
The mighty tide of being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from 
| Thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
Till, from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 


A part of “The Rainbow Bridge,” 
isas follows: 


“T'was a faith that was held by the Northman 
bold, 

In the ages long, long ago, 

That the river of death, so dark and cold, 
Was spanned by a radiant bow: 

A rainbow bridge to the blest abode 
Of the strong Gods—free from ill, 

Where the beautiful Urda fountain flowed, 
Near the ash-tree Igdrasil. 


* * * * * 

“QO, beautiful faith of the grand old past! 

So simple, yet so sublime, 

A light from that rainbow bridge is cast 
Far down o’er the tide of time. 

We raise our eyes, and we see above, 

The souls in their homeward march; 

They wave their hands, and they smile in love 
From the height of the rainbow arch.” 
The Sacrament,” “Resurorexi,” and 

“ Poor Old Margery Miller,” are espe- 
cially excellent. A wide range of 
thought and expression—from grave 
to joyful, frem noble aspiration to ten- 
der sympathy—marks these varied 
verses, 

Miss Doten is a middle-aged lady, 
whom I have known for years, and 
whom it is always a pleasure to meet, as 
she is sincere, sensible, intelligent. and 
attractive. She is a Spiritualist, and in 
a modest preface, gives a glimpse of 
her experience, ‘telling how she feels 
herself guided and inspired by invisi- 
ble intelligences, and gives what comes 
largely from Poe, Burns and others. 

George Eliott tells how “a some- 
thing not herself ” seems to possess and 
use her in giving her best writings, and 
a like experience would seem to be that 
of Miss Doten,—the difference being 
one of explanation, probably, of a 
deeper feeling of the personal source 
of that “something” in the latter case. 
There can be no question of the sin- 
cerity of both these gifted women. 

On their own merits, these two vol- 
umes, stand among the best—true po- 
ems, not mere rhymes—and their al- 
leged origin gives them a special in- 
terest. 

I regret to say that they find, as yet, 
no place in popular book-stores; for 
that they can wait, and it is sure to 
come. Those who want them, must 
send to the office of of the Religio- 
Philosophical Fournal, 94 La Salle 
street, in yourcity. Yours truly, 


G. B. STEBBINS. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s 
temptation; do not weaken and dis- 
tract yourself by looking forward to 
things you cannot see, and could not 
understand if you saw.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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Ghurch-Poor Pulpit. 


THE DOOM OF DOGMATIC OHRISTIAN- 
ITY. 


BY HENRY FRANK. 


Published by the Independent Congregational Church, 
Famestown, N. 2. ; 


Of a truth, I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted with him.—ActTs 10: 34, 35. 


Christianity is as old as man. The 
truths which have from all time been 
inherent in the bosom of the Eternal 
have by slow processes percolated 
through the human mind. I do not 
intend to assert that Azstorical Chris- 
tianity has been coexistent with human- 
ity, for that, of course, were untruth- 
ful; but that the principles, ideas, eternal 
truths which burst forth from the life 
of Jesus so exultantly and triumphantly 
over all the earth, were the same as in 
all ages had sought to find expression 
and recognition through the teachings 
of earth’s greatest and best, but because 
of the blindness of the human eye, and 
perverseness of the human heart, had 
been so little heeded, yea, scarcely 
known, until the age of Jesus. But 
the charges that unfortunately lie at 
the doors of historical Christianity are 
similar, if not identical, with those that 
have lain in all ages at the doors: of 
popular, progressive civilization — 
namely, that though in the name of 
these revelations, great institutions, re- 
ligious and political, have been founded, 
and caused gloriously to flourish, yet 
these very institutions and their trium- 
phal progress have so glossed and cov- 
ered—yea, almost so obliterated and an- 
nihilated the ideas which they were in- 
tended to represent, that they stand 
forth the grotesque anachronisms and 
self-contradictions of the age. The 
church founded in the name of Jesus, 
which should have become the open 
door-way to the widest intellectual en- 
largement and the holiest spiritual free- 
dom, has, alas, too long been the damp 
dungeon in which thought has mil- 
dewed and disintegrated, and the soul 
has sunk in the mire of darkness and 
despair... The church, which should 
have been the angel-wings by which, 
amid the songs of triumph and rejoic- 
ing, the heavy hearts of men should 
have been uplifted from the miasmic 
valleys of suffering and discomfort to 
the sunlit atmospheres and mountain 
heights of peace and blessedness, too 
long, alas, has been the drag weight and 
incubus of arrogance and autocracy by 
which humanity has been dragged 
along the slimy bed of earth’s sea of 
misery and want. Mark me, however, 
(for you will not catch the purport of 
my seemingly strong language, un- 
less you observe this point), mark, now 
then, when I say that though these 
charges are true, and can be fully sus- 
tained against the historic and political 
church of the ages, yet the revolutions 
of time have not overturned the 
church, the reactions of popular exas- 
peration have not overturned the foun- 
dations of the great citadel of truth. 
And why? Because, thoughthe church 
has often chosen to misrepresent and deny 
the truth, still it is the eternal truth of 
God, indestructible and ever-conquer- 
ing, which is the basis of its existence, 
and the essence of its nature. 
of all the distortions of truth which 
the church has foisted on a purblind 
humanity, in the name of Jesus, it is a 
fact that there was once a Jesus who was 
its true founder, and whose truths are 
still its principles which will finally 
conquer it; and it is this that gives the 
church- its. persistent. existence, and 
causes it to over-ride all the antagonisms 


with which an insurrectionary past has_ 


often overwhelmed it. How true this 
assertion is, we shall see in the light of 
historic facts, which I shall undertake 
Indeed, 
my sermon this morning will be a sort 
of historic lecture. 

Let us first look at art for an illustra- 
tion of the truth we are to-day seeking 
to present. And, by the way, in pass- 
ing, we will observe that art is ever an 


In spite’ 


index of an age’s truest, deepest 
thoughts. This is true of all the five 
sister .branches of art, literature, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and music. 
Chiefly so, perhaps, of painting. The 
canvas and the palette of the first 
twelve centuries of Christian history, 
then, reveal to us a startling truth con- 
cerning the conception of Jesus Christ. 
In the early ages of the church, the 
artists were wont to picture Jesus as 
the tender-hearted Good Shepherd, 
after the parable which he himself 
proclaimed to the listening multitudes 
of Palestine. He was seen, with long, 
manly locks, flowing to the breeze, with 
unsandalled feet, and loosely gathered 
robe thrown-across his shoulders, while 
he was holding in his arms a littlelamb 
that had. strayed: from the flock, on 
which his eyes were falling with the 
deepest light.of sympathy, and his lips 
were smiling with the gentle satisfac- 
tion of a sweet work donein the rescue 
of the little helpless bundle of life his 
arms contained. How subdued and en- 
nobling must have been the thoughts 
and feelings of a people who followed,as 
their moral: teacher and spiritual guide, 
a Master, represented in such a picture of 
soothing tenderness, and sympathy. 


But soon this conception wholly chang-. 


ed. The church assumed another atti- 
tude. From that of humility and gen- 
tle guidance, it assumed that of assert- 
iveness and autocracy. Instead of ‘being 
a gentle Shepherd, it became a hardened 
and relentless Judge. Then, too, art 
changed ‘its lofty ideals. No more was 
the meek and lowly Jesus pictured as a 
good Shepherd, but the rather as a 
fierce-and angry looking Judge. No 
longer wandering in the wilderness, to 
seek the lost and forlorn, but seated on 
a snow.white throne—upon his brow a 
sparkling crown, in his hands the scep- 
tre of power and the thunderbolts of 
condemnation! Ah,so was Jesus pic- 
tured—he, who declared f himself, 
“The Son of Man came not into the 
world to condemn the world, but that 
the world, through him, might be 
saved.” He was so terrifically depicted 
to the affrighted imagination of man 
who had so tenderly and pleadingly 
declared, “Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and heavy leaden and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly, and my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” O, what a libel- 
ous Outrage against the truth and mis- 
sion of this, the earth’s noblest and 
sublimest character, was ,this vicious 
transformation of the poplar concep- 
tion of him from that of*the Good 
Shepherd, to that of the Relentless 
Judge! 

| Well, I am prepared to say in this 
simple revelation of an historical fact you 
find the clear explanation of the cause 
of all the conflict of the ages between 
the church and popular thought. The 


popular thought, the universal intuition 


of mankind, was averse to the thought 
manufactured for- artificial purposes by 
an arrogating andself-justifying church; 
and here will there-ever be a conflict 
endless as the ages, until the church will 
bring her position into harmonious jux- 
taposition to the innate yearnings of the 
human soul; for these yearnings are 
God-begotten and eternal. : 

We will assume, then, as our study 
this morning the cause of the conflict 
of the church with popular thought in 
all the years of her existence. I have 
already intimated how about the period 
of the twelfth century a_ growing 
change in the conception of Jesus be- 
came permanently fixed in the popular 
imagination, expressed and emphasized 
in art. Now, what was the immediate 
cause of all this? It was the age of 
the Revival of Learning; the Renais- 
sance of Greek and Roman literature 
and the study of the ancient classics. 
What did this mean? The revival of 
the old Greek philosophies which had 


done so much to uplift the human mind 
But the. 


and elevate the souls of men: 
revival of these philosophies would de- 
stroy the authority of the church in the 
dogmatic positions which she had as- 


sumed. Theage of Anselm could not: 


| Delphic tripod ! 


agree with the age of Clement and 
Origen. And the noble philosophy of 
Greece, which had given these two 
great champions of spiritual truth and 
biblical exegesis to the Christian church, 
must be condemned and annihilated,else 
the papal authority will be gone, and, 
the shell of ecclesiasticism will be worm 
eaten with popular investigation, and at 
last crumble in the crushing grasp of a 
relentless examination and exposure. 
But with all the effort of papal author- 
ity and hierarchical bioetdbene the shell 
at last was worm eaten with thought 


-and crushed in the heroic grasp of Mar- 


tin Luther and the profound scholars 
and ‘spiritual reformers of the sixteenth 
century.: 

But though the established church 
in this contest was driven back fearless- 
ly and finally, yet after the ages had 
relapsed,.a repetition of similar condi- 
tions Once again appeared, and again a 
similar battle must be fought. In the 
eighteenth century, after the intellectu- 
al lethargy of the intervening ages since 
the Reformation had been re-enkindled 
into activity, the church found itself 


again in the midst of a terrific and life 


threatening conflict. A new school of 
antagonists arose whom the church de- 
nounced as Deists and Atheists. The 
seeming effort of this school of thinkers 
was to utterly destroy the church and 
the Bible on which it was formed, and 
if possible leave no vestige of its exist- 
ence behind. But in fact this was not 
the true motive or purpose of the Deis- 
tic antagonism to the Bible and the 
church. The real object was to expose 
the inconsistencies of the position as- 
sumed by the church in its efforts to ex- 
plain the Bible and proclaim it an in- 
fallible book. It was easy to denounce 
them as Deists and Atheists — but. let 
us not forget many of the purest and 
best of earth have been denounced in 
like manner by those who understood 
them not. Abraham was one of the 
first atheists or deists of history — be- 
cause he denied the gods of his fathers 
and his country, and went out to seek a 
city which hath foundations whose 
maker and builder’was Jehovah. Bud- 
dha, who reformed one of the basest 
systems*of ecclesiasticism the world has 
ever known, and was one of earth’s 
sublimest teachers of the truth, was de- 
nounced an atheist because he denied 
the Brahmins and their divine authority. 
Socrates, who drank the deadly hem- 
lock, and fell in the grasp of death on 
the marble floor of his prison cell — 
but from whose’cold walls there has 


thought and spiritual aspirations the 
holiest aroma of love and inspiration, 
this noble Socrates — “‘who died like a 
philosopher ”— was ‘called an atheist 
and a corrupter of youth, because he 
denied the gods of the Areopagus and 
Yea, Jesus Christ 
himself, the purest spirit that ever 
wafted through a human form, was 
called by the coarse visaged and brute 
hearted Pharisees an atheist and blas- 
phemer, a winebibber. and a_ glutton ! 
Let us not fear then because the church 
in authority calls a true reformer an 
atheist, that therefore he must be adan- 
gerous and corrupt factor of society. 
What did those deists try to prove, and 
to what extent did they defeat the 
church? They simply tried to restore 
the old ideas of the Bible and God 
which had prevailed among the early 
Fathers and the medieval reformers, 
and so far as they represented these 
truths, so far they were successful and 
the church never caused them a single 
defeat. And what was this idea? It 
was simply this: That in the Bible we 
must expect to find only such a God re- 
vealed as had already revealed Him- 
self in all ages to the consciousness and 
intuition of mankind. That, in short, 
the God of revealed religion must -be 
consistent with the God of natural re- 
ligion; that there can be no conflict 
between revelation and intuition, be- 
tween reason and. inspiration; that rea- 
‘son, wisdom and truth are the same in 
God as in man, the same in Heaven as 
on earth, the same in the far undiscov- 


ered future as at the present moment; 


ever since floated out over the world of: 


that they are principles which are eter- 
nal, indestructible, unchangeable; they 
are principles which God Himself has 
begotten in the human mind, and if 
you destroy or deny them you destroy 
and deny the God who gave them. 
Logic cannot be one thing in a human 
mind and another in the Divine mind. 
Reason follows the same laws and de- 
mands as absolute obedience to its inex- 
orable process of induction and deduc- 
tion in God as in man. Therefore 
when you destroy your reason in your 
God you destroy God Himself. The 
reason, therefore, which the divine wis- 
dom has begotten in the human mind 
cannot be obliterated or forgotten in 
the honest search after this God. If 
God’s revelation is anything, it is a rev- 
elation in and through reason. And 
man will only truly and rightly learn 
that God, when he will trust his divine 
reason, and believe it is the handmaid 
of his conscience, and that both are the 
two voices of the indwelling God 
which ever have and ever will speak 
and plead with a froward and forgetful 
human heart. This was the true posi- 
tion of the deists — to restore the knowl- 
edge of the indwelling God, whose true 
existence the early fathers and reform- 
ers so loudly proclaimed, but whose 
knowledge the church had almost com- 
pletely obliterated by her unnatural and 
unreasonable dogma of the fall of man. 

Another source of antagonism to ec- 
clesiastical assumptions was slowly but 
surely developing all through the cen- . 
turies. One phase of the conflict be- 
tween reason and dogmatism, between 
conscience and authority, had just been 
waged, in which the church came off 
lamed and weakened, and now another 
great foe was standing in her way. 
Ecclesiastical councils and papal encyc- 
licals had denounced all the positions 
and triumphs of -science since the days 
of the Reformation. She had caused 
the heart of Bruno to cease to beat by 
thrusting the sword of condemnation in 
his breast; and had silenced the lips of 
Galileo by the stern thunder of relent- 
less dogmatism. But had she really si- 
lenced Bruno, or Galileo? Nay, the 
truth which these champions of learn- 
ing had discovered to the world could 
never be extinguished, though their 
hearts would beat no more and their 
tongues were still forever. But what 
was the real issue between the church 
and science, and what was the cause of 
these long and needless conflicts? As 
the former battle with the Deists had 

10wn that dogmatic authority was 
seeking to deny the unity of God and 


| man—the oneness of truth wherever 


it might be found —the doctrine of the 
indwelling deity in the soul of human- 
ity — whether manifested in thought or 
feeling; so this newer battle between 
dogmatism and science shows the 
church as seeking to deny the unity of 
God in the Bible and in Nature. Had 
the authorities of Christendom really 
understood the God whom they wor- 
shiped they would have known that all 
the researches of the human mind could 


-by no venture or possibility find in all 


the phenomena of this mysterious uni- 
verse a law ora fact that really con- 
flicted with the truths which had ema- - 
nated from Deity and were inscribed in 
the sacred book. For God is God, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. He 
is without variableness or shadow of 
turning. He cannot be one thing in 
Himself and another thing in man. 
He cannot be one kind of a God in 
the. Bible and another kind in Na- 
ture. Truth is universal and one and 
the same wherever it may be found. 
And so is God the author of truth— 
yea the truth itself. How absurd, then, 
the position which dogmatism assumed 
against the honest researches and dis- 
coveries of science, and how needless 
and humiliating the defeats which she 
deservedly encountered in this her sec- 
ond great conflict in modern times with 
the volleying onsets of discovered truth. 
Absurd, is it not, to imagine that God 
would enclose Himself in the narrow | 
and uncertain confines of a human 
book, knowing all the exigencies and 


fluctuations of its existence, and yet 
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would refuse to show himself in all the 
glories of his creation and wonders of 
his handiwork. Yet this very book 
had long sung: “ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork; day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” Yet when Gal- 
ileo and Newton and Laplace came 
with their telescopes and scoured anew 
the outmost confines of the universe to 
reveal the wonders of the all-indwell- 
ing God; when Lavoisier and Avagad- 
ro came with their microscopes and 
retorts to study the mysteries of the 
indwelling Deity in animalcule or 
molecules — then with greater fury 
and indignation burst out again the ex- 


asperated voices of ecclesiastical con-* 


demnation, till it was virtually declared 
God cannot be found in a sunbeam or 
a spear of grass, but only in what is 
written of Him between the covers of 
a book, which this same authority chose 
to designate as of all the books of the 
world the only one truly eternal and in- 
fallible. What! Shall I expect to 
hear the voice of God in the uncertain 
and ever misinterpreted speech of man 
and not hear it more evenly and calmly 
in the steady progress of Nature’s im- 
perturbable forces? Shall the light 
that breaks from my eyes and seizes a 
word upon a printed page be to me a 
more certain guide than the light 
whose cosmic splendors envelop a sys- 
tem of worlds, and never alters its 
course with the variation of a fraction? 
Shall I ask the stuttering tongue of 
man to delineate the unspeakable fea- 
tures of the eternal wisdom, and yet re- 
fuse to listen to the very forms and 
beauties of Nature which hold incarnate 
in their bosoms the thoughts and inspi- 
rations of its indwelling presence? 
Cannot the stars in their matchless 


glory and unbroken procession to the. 


gates of Eternity, reveal to me the 
truth and grandeur of Him I worship 
as well as, yea a thousand times more 
wondrously, than the songs of psalmists 
or the bulls and anathemas of popes 
and councils? When then the encyc- 
lical letters of Rome, and the bald res- 
olutions of synods aud conferences de- 
nounced the researches and conclusions 
of the world’s greatest scientists as be- 
ing unscriptural and emphatically op- 
posed to the dogmas and purposes of 
the church, what, pray, did they do but 
declare that the God who had revealed 
Himself in the Bible could not be dis- 
covered in the realms of Nature; and 
that all efforts, however honest and 
consistent, however erroneous or accu- 
rate,to find Him out by the probe or 
plumb, the scalpel or microscope, were 
needlessly dangerous and possibly dev- 
ilish? And so in the great battle, 
the roar of whose conflict is still lin- 
gering in our ears, which the church 
waged against profane science she 
again suffered humiliating defeat, sim- 
ply because she misconstrued the mo- 
tive and purpose of her antagonist, and 
could not possibly believe in his honesty 
or sincerity. ‘Alas! for the rarity of 
Christian charity!” 

But it remains for us to review still 
another terrible conflict in which the 
powers :that be are engaged against the 
“powers of darkness,” whose end is 
not yet,and whose issue cannot be fore- 
told. The church fought against the 
Deists denying that God dwelt in hu- 
man reason and conscience. She suf- 
fered an inglorious defeat. The church 
engaged in conflict against the scientists 
declaring that God did not indwell in 
his own creation and therefore could 
not there be found out. Again she suf- 
fered defeat and irreparable humiliation. 
And now the enemy has carried the 
war into Africa, and we are in the 
midst of a conflict which we shall call 
the Battle of the Documents. A few 
years ago, a mere boy, scarcely yet of 
age, but a profound scholar and a shat- 
tering critic, wrote a book on Christian 
evidences which caused a shock through- 
out the confines of dogmatic christen- 
dom which has not yet abated. It did 
no good for the authorities to scout and 
ridicule the name of Frederic Strauss 
for he had written a book which could 


not be laughed out of court, but must 
be crushed and outlived if at all by 
honest investigation and sincere ex- 
posure. The battle initiated by these 
great men who were called Rationalists 
by way of derision (just as the exposi- 
tors of the Upanishads were called in 
the later reforms of Vedic religions) is 
continuing in our very midst to-day 
and all of us are either interested or in- 
different participators. | 

Now, I do not assert that the issue of 
this conflict will be that the church will 
again come off defeated, but this will 
result if the church by mere authority 
and force undertakes to compel its vota- 
ries to receive what they cannot accept 
as true. The people of this age will 
and do demand that if the documents 
on which historical Christianity has so 
long rested for its authority are not 
sufficiently attested, then the church 
must again state for their understanding 
its meaning and interpretation of the 
doctrine of inspiration, which has so 
frequently been modified in the last few 
decades. Already this result has issued 
from this conflict, the people now ap- 
preciate that all inspiration is not to be 
found within the lids of the Bible. The 
people once again awake to the knowl- 
edge that God who is everywhere in- 
dwells in all the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the human soul, whether that 
soul be found in a Greek or Jew, a Hot- 
tentot or Malayan. Therefore the 
people have learned that it is_ better, 
truer, diviner to defend and understand 
the doctrine of the indwelling presence 
of Deity in humanity, than that they 
should stand in defence of any partial 
and distorted definition of inspiration 
or revelation. And how much more 
will this redound to the glory of God 
to learn that he did not intend to con- 
fine the inspirations of his exalted wis- 
dom in the bosoms of a few chosen 
communicants of his spirit, but that all 
receive a partial inflow of his wisdom, 
and all mankind may, if they choose, 
rise to the exalted heights of seer and 
psalmist and in the very ptesence of the 
Holy of Holies hear as they did the 
unspeakable utterances of the Eternal 
Voice. Let the Bible be proved to be 
a book of real revelation. What will 
that avail you, my friend, if the truth 
be not to your own soul likewise a re- 
velation you can appreciate and apply 
in your life? Inspiration is worthless, 
however sublime and overawing, if it 
does not cause the resonance of its utter- 
ance in your own heart and become 


transmuted into a spiritual energy in 


your own being. One real inspiration 
of Divine truth broken to your soul and 
realized in your inmost life, is for youa 
greater world of value than should you 
learn that the sacred volume is crowded 
with myriads of such truths spoken by 
Divine lips in all the ages past. There- 
fore we shall learn that this is an im- 
mortal truth, which has been in every 
age the pivotal truth around which 
all intellectual revolutions and spiritual 
uprisings have revolved, namely: that 
God is in us all, and in our inmost be- 
ings, in our thoughts, our dreams, our 
hopes, our pains, yea that he is in all 
nature, in all we see and feel, in every 
spear of grass and every rolling star, in 
every grain of sand and every flashing 
ray of light, and that the deeper we 
penetrate the arcana of our own beings 
and the dark abyss of all outer nature 
the nearer we come to Him, and know 
that He is, as Paul says, “in and above 
and through us all,” and that “in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

He who apprehends this thought has 
touched the outer threshold of the tem- 
ple. Let him but enter and he shall 
behold the Christ arrayed in glory that 
will confound his sight. He shall learn 
what that humble, exalted man, learned 
among the lonely paths of Galilee. 
He shall learn how one life holds hu- 
manity,. as by a common cord. He 
shall behold in the splendor of his soul’s 
illumination, that all the rays emanate 
from a common centre. All hearts are 
touched by the countless beams, but 
each beam intermingles with all the 
rest, and the common light is but the 
multiplication of many lights. Unity 


is the law of being. Light tends only 
to convergence. Light knows no re- 
pulsion. The darkness is its shadow, 
but not its contradiction. Good and 
evil are the variations of one and the 
same tendency. Everywhere in Na- 
ture’s make-up is writ the law of com- 
pensation. All forces, all events, are 
capsulated and complementary. Op- 
posites are not contradictions, but polar- 
ities. Right and wrong are not foes, 
but disguised friends. Death is_ not 
disintegration, but — transformation. 
Round and round the wheel of knowl. 
edge rolls. Criteria are but chamel- 
eons whose complexions change with 
the atmospheres of every age. Opin- 
ions are kaleidescopic and baseless as 
the formations of the glassy fragments. 
The world without is ephemeral and 
illusory. There is a world of perma- 
nence, a place of firm integrity. But 
the eye of man hath not yet beheld. 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” 
yet some see, and know. As the poet 
sings: 

“Thus the seer, with vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things unseen before 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevermore 

In the rapid, rushing river of time.” 


But through all these confusing 
transformations and_ variations, one 
principle remains. Its expressions 


may vary, but its force is indestructible.. 


Love is without death. It knows 
neither shadow nor variableness of 
turning, save to the purblind, who 


only half see it. Tove alone will 
finally conquer over all wrong and 
falsehood, because love alone is eternal 
and must prevail. 

“Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so:— 

That, howso’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step, when I recall 

That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


When this melting lesson of Jesus 
shall be felt in all Christendom, the 
outer crust will begin to yield; cold 
phariseeism will hear the rebuke, and 
true Christian love will at length arise to 
assert herself. The human heart does 
not yearn for metaphysics. The anx- 
ious mind is buffeted by the waves of 
speculation. Theology is an ugly crust 
to offer lips parched and parted with 
hunger. It becomes especially distaste- 
ful when it is green and moldy with 
age. Heart sympathy, charity, honest 
fellowship, sincerity, these are the qualli- 
ties of religion for which all earnest souls 
are pining. When Christianity shall 
display these principles, she shall be- 
come the world’s Savior and Regener- 
ator. But she will neversave the world 
by cramping it between the walls of 
theological institutions. Dogma is not 
food —it is poison. Creed is not 
comfort—it is cursing. The letter is 
not the spirit’s language, but the devil’s 
libel. Truth encases not herself in 
forms of alabaster or marble, She 
lives in every germ of being, and 
weaves herself in myriad forms. He 
is the seer and poet, the prophet and 
redeemer, who can discern her in her 
Protean disguises, and reveal her to a 
needy age. 

The love of Jesus is idolatry, unless 
it becomes the love of humanity, the 
love of the oppressed, the love of good- 
ness, virtue, nobility. Jesus does not 
save, but the power of Truth that 
abode in him, and burst through him— 
this saves, and this alone. Blessed is 
he who knows this fact; or, who per- 
ceiving it, yields all for its possession. 
Universal charity is the key-note of the 
ages’ pean of triumph. No one relig- 
ion has yet conquered the world. No 
one religion ever will until all religions 
become one. No matter how much 
possessed of truth one may be, he has 
not yet the whole of Truth until he 
can unlock the temple with the key of 
love. 

Much as Christianity boasts of her 
authority and stupendous power, this 
one lesson she yet must needs think on 


7 


and obey. Nor is it the last lesson, but 


the first. It is the alpha of Christ’s 
life and teachings. “ If ye love me 
keep my commandments.” “A new 


commandment I give unto you—/dove 
one another.” It is the narrow way of 
his own path and guidance. He taught 
us to live in the hearts of men, let their 
heads wag as they may. His principles 
strictly followed and obeyed would not 
give chance for ascintilla of theological 
polemics. He was not a debater but a 
teacher. He asks not for defenders or 
disputants, but for followers. He 
sought not to establish schools of war 
and train leaders for the fray, but he 
ordered the sword to be sheathed. The 
sword by which his life shall conquer 
must not be the sword of metal but 
the sword of Spirit. That Christian- 
ity, therefore, established in his name 
which has more regard for dogma and 
debate, than for life and character, is a 
direct libel on his name and a traduc- 
tion of his teachings. 

It is that Christianity which has given 
rise to all the age’s conflicts; which has 
defied learning and progress, overturned 
truth and disarmed virtue. It was that 
Christianity which gave birth to Con- 
stantines and Cyrils, to Justinians and 
Napoleons, to Popes and prelacies, to 
infallibilities, and contumelious vice- 
gerencies, to rotten ecclesiasticism and 
venomous monasticism; and that Chris- 
tianity alone is responsible for all the 
crimes and corruptions, the defamations 
and deteriorations which have clouded 
the once unsullied and truly divine re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. 

This is the Christianity that is 
doomed! It has suffered defeat all 
along the centuries. It is the Chris- 
tianity which to-day is lifting its voice 
of defiance—but with far feebler tones 
than in ages agone—against every 
effort and organization designed to 
push humanity on to the far heights of | 
harmony, and once more reinstate the 
name of Christianity’s founder as an 
authority of Righteousness and Peace 
in all the world. : 

But it is useless. Its cry already 
falters. The age of the New Refor- 
mation is at hand. Well may the 
prophets in the wilderness cry to the 
modern scribes and Pharisees, “ Repent, 
repent!” The dawn of the new day 
is breaking. Some Martin Luther is 
already in its cradle. Truth begins to 
lift her hands and her countenance 
brightens with prophecy. They who 
faint not but toil on in faith shall yet 
behold the Victory. Does not every 
honest heart in louder tones than I can 
muster, far down in its depths proclaim 
this truth? The Christianity that alene 
shall prevail and be eternal is the 
Christianity that has been in all ages; 
which, behind all clouds and beyond the 
darkest nights, has still shone on with 
undimmed splendor:—the Christianity 
of truth and spiritual fervency, of 
peace and virtue, of affectionate frater- 
nity and open-faced sincerity, of simple 
charity and god-like magnanimity? 
The religion that holds these humani- 
ties in its bosom and gives them honest 
sway is deathless, for it rests on the 
foundations that are eternal: 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions 
As long as life has woes, 
will such a religion be hailed as a solace 
and support, an inspiration and a guid- 
ance. 


When Martin Luther was at Magde- 
burg he saw a picture which stirred the 
depths of his being and ultimately 
caused the great revolution of thought 
and action of which he formed the 
greater part. What was that picture? 
He saw a storm-tossed, treacherous sea. 
Upon it was a vessel, whose sails were 
firm and masts were high. Calmly it 
moved along without encountering 
a rock or fearing a reef or shoal. 
Within the boat Martin saw only the 
priests and monks and the Pope. The 
boat was sailing on calm and straight to 
Heaven. But within its hold not one 
could be found whose head was not 
tonsured and who bore not the marks 


of an ecclesiastic. Not a layman could 
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be found among the passengers. But 
see! In the water what struggling, 
agonizing forms of men and women 
and children! ‘There are the lay peo- 
ple—and for them there is no salvation, 
unless perchance a lenient and merciful 
monk stretches out his lean hand to 
rescue one who is clinging to the sides 
of the boat. Martin Luther’s soul was 
stirred in that day with this picture as 
we may well be in this day. For no 
longer must the church be represented 
as the only boat in which God suffers 
his rescued children to sail on to the 
golden fields of paradise.. For the 
church herself may hold many whose 
future is wholly unassured and unde- 
fined, as that old boat did that held the 
Pope and priests. Say not the church 
is the vessel of salvation, but God’s own 
truth wherever it may be found, in hut 
or palace, in cathedral or on rostrum, in 
parlor or on platform—truth is ever the 
pledge of the presence of God; and, as 
God is with and in us all, none can 
claim that we alone by any imaginative 
powers of superiority which some 
Divine presence may have conferred 
upon us, hold all the truth, and only 
they can receive it who will receive it 
at our hands! God’s spirit is eternal 
and ubiquitous. 
‘One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 

Therefore, if the church claim under 
any fixed system of dogma or authority 
that she alone possesses the truth, the 
liberators of humanity will arise within 
her very confines and declare the whole 
truth of God unto the heeding people; 
and though spires shall crumble to the 
dust and all Christendom be shaken, 
the truth shall be spoken with no un- 
certain sound even if her followers 
must make their own pulpits and build 
their own churches. For that is only 
the true church of God and Christ 
which contains the truth, and when 
truth is banished by any authority of 
ecclesiasticism or intellectual tyranny, 
then the world will learn the truth, that 
may dwell beyond the confines of 
established institutions and authorities 
in the very hearts and hopes of men. 


And then at last will be realizgcd Peter’s. 


wondrous utterance when he declared 
what came to him as a revelation, * Of 
a truth I perceive God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every Nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
shall be accepted with him.” 


Potes from the Field. 


DENVER, Cor. — The following 
comes from our Denver correspondent: 


Mr. Van Ness has just finished a 


series of sermons that have attracted 
very general attention. He has shown 
the superior reasonableness (to say noth- 
ing of truthfulness) of the views held 
by Unitarians, when compared with 
the teachings of orthodoxy; and has 
earnestly shown, at the same time, the 
necessity of living in harmony with 
God’s laws. The life or death of any 
number of Christs will not bring hap- 
piness to one walking in the wrong 
path. The sinner must adjust himself 
to the laws governing his growth, and 
then his possibilities are unending. One 
enthusiastic listener said at the close of 
last Sunday’s sermon, ‘I wish Mr.Van 
Ness would repeat that sermon every 
Sunday fora year. I would come to 
hear it every time.’ 

“ Our Women’s Auxiliary conference 
meeting, held to-day, proved most in- 
teresting. Our president had just re- 
turned from Boston and New York, 
and imparted some of the enthusiasm 
she gained in seeing the work of sister 
societies: Margaret Fuller was our 
especial topic, and all present seemed 
impressed by her intellectual greatness. 
We are glad to welcome the Rev. Mary 
Graves who is now visiting here. 

“The Channing Club is doing good 
work, but we still miss the annual con- 
ferences, and long for the time when 
Colorado will have enough ministers to 
inaugurate one.” 

Cuicaco.—The Unity Club of All 
Souls church had a peculiarly delight- 


ful evening when Sidney Morse talked 
and worked before it. It was the Ken- 
yon evening in the Marble Faun stu- 
dies, and the sculptor molded a Miriam 
so full of beauty, power and poise, that 
when he proposed to change the fea- 
tures into those of a Hilda, the large 
audience protested, and it is hoped that 
it will soon find its way into plaster, 
that others may enjoy it. Mr. Morse 
has almost completed a bust of Theo- 
dore Parker, heroic size, for this church, 
and has orders for the heads of Chan- 
ning and Martineau, also, uniform in 
size with the Emerson and Parker. It 
is hoped that these heads of the Four 
Great Masters will find their way even- 
tually into hundreds of churches, to add 
dignity, honesty, liberality and ideality 
to the worship within. Ni 

—The experiment spoken of in the 
announcement column of this paper, of 
holding preparatory conversations on 
Sunday afternoons, for the benefit of 
those who may be considering the priv- 
ilege of joining the church at Easter, 
has proved of unexpected interest. 
From sixty to one hundred people have 
been present at each meeting. The 
questions have been free, and the spirit 
tender and earnest. They show that 
the people are more ready, often, to 
learn than the preachers are to teach. 
Let other churches try it. 


Boston.—Rev. L. H. Winkley was 
tendered a reception on Thursday, the 
eve of his seventieth birthday, by his pa- 
rishioners.and his Sunday-school schol- 
ars and his brother ministers. He and 
his wife were very happy, so were his 
old and young friends, He has given 
forty-three years to his church. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames and Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlee each contributed a_ beautiful 
poem to the occasion. Thoughtful 
tributes they were to Mr. Winkley’s 
Christian worth and services, and to 
his cheerful spirit. — At the Monday 
Club the conversation turned on the 
value and various modes of reading the 
Bible in pulpit and Sunday-school and 
inhomes. Other scriptures are valuable 
pulpit reading. Reading should be 
distinct, read to the person at the door 
opposite the pulpit. Good taste sug- 
gests the omission of old, rude terms 
and phraseology. In pulpit and school, 
and home, a reader should. be honest to 
his hearers, and never be supposed to 
accept as facts what he believes to be 
tradition, error, or imaginative poetry. 
—A Union temperance meeting was 
held in South Boston, under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopalian, Methodist 
and Unitarian ministers of the: neigh- 
borhood. UNITy, in its new dress, is 
much inquired for in the east. 


Sioux City, lowa.—A friend writes 
from Sioux City: “ Miss Safford is now 
here, and is preaching Sunday morn- 
ings in the new church. The services 
are well attended, and the society is en- 
larging. One of the most hopeful 
features in regard to the church is the 
interest which the young people and 
children take in it. Last Sunday,when 
subscriptions were solicited towards the 
payment of the debt incurred in the 


building of the new church, many of 


the boys and girls made voluntary of- 
ferings. Last month a play, entitled 
“ The Bear Prince,” was given by some 
of the younger members of the Sun- 
day-school, which realized for the 
church sixty-three dollars. Those tak- 
ing part in the play were from nine to 
twelve years of age, and the entire 
management was in the hands of girls 
only a few years older. There is great 
hope for a church, so long as the young 
people feel that they have a partnership 
in it, and are glad to shoulder a share 
of its responsibilities.” 


PRINCETON, ILtt.—The Princeton 
papers bring to us reports of lectures 
from Judge Shorey, Rabbi Moses, and 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulas of Chicago, and 
Hon. R. G. Horr, of Michigan, in the 
Free Lecture course provided for the 
community by the People’s church. 
The subject of Judge Shorey’s lecture 
was, “Channing and the Unitarian 
Movement in the United States.” On 
the previous evening he read a paper 


on “ Turgot,” to an audience of about 
seventy, in the parlors of Prof, S. W. 
Moses. The paper was highly com- 
mended as “very interesting,” and 
“ showing a thorough familiarity with 
French history.” 


GENESEO, ILL. — The following 
represents a part of the church work 
in our field too often overlooked :—* I 
enclose a draft for $5.00 from our 
school for the Western Unitarian S. S. 
Society, Our school has had a gratify- 
ing prosperity the past winter. The at- 
tendance, while not so large as in some 
former years, is regular, and both 
teachers and scholars are more interested 
in the exercises and studies than ever 
before. A few years ago our school 
had quite a large number of German 


| children, but an Evangelical ‘ combine’ 


in the city set to work and induced the 
parents to withdraw most of them.” 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES.—Rev. L. 
W. Mason _ resigns his _ pastorate 
at Union City, Pa., to take charge 
of the church at Brookfield, Mass., 
lately ministered to by Mr. Hamlet. 
Rev. Julius Blass, of Millbury, Mass., 
is to be junior pastor of a liberal Ger- 
man Church in Evansville, Ind. 


THE whole population of the United 
States, sixty millions, might be put into 
Texas and that State not be as densely 
populated as Massachusetts. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICACO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, Sample copies. 
five weeks for ro cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and ite 
pean of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the Nationa) 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news anc 
names for sample copies. , 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to th 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of th 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth a: 
apremium. Fora club of twenty-five thesame bounc 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca’ vassers 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unrty to one addres 
one year for $2.10. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


_ “Exceedingly fine studies of character.”\—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
ap by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.".—Trmp.eton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 


‘—Boston Traveler. 


Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Charles Hl. Kerr d& Company’s 


q 


Own Publications.. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to UNtity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new s :bscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the me¢ prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail | 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals 0° Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 3§ cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,”’ 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. 

Legends from *“toryland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizxval sources, ‘thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’”? Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents, 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton. ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of pocetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third édition, 
revised. Iimitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Barton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’”’? [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatiny in Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M.D.,1.L. D. Design d for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2 50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, ne t 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 5o cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo,, 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00. net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
1i8mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 
peas under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 gents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remark bly clear and cogent ar- 
gument.” (Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parkcr. Cloth, 1zmo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the F ther.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samu:! R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; ‘The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostl¥translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage $ cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. ) 


Progress from Poverty. By. Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of Henry George’s 
‘*Progress and Povertv,’”? and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.”” Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortalitv that later years have . produced.’’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net so cents, postage 6 cents. 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 1Smo.,, retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents, 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of pecgrenseze orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. . 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXEROISE. 


A correspondent writes us from one 
of our Sunday-schools, which has been 
using ‘Corner-stones of Character” 
during the winter. The letter has an 
account of how they are doing it. 
As it contains suggestive value, we 
give others the benefit of it. 

“We have had two Sundays upon 
each ‘corner-stone.’ We have finished 
our book and are now practicing for 
the Easter service, but, with this prac- 
tice, are giving a few moments each 
Sunday to cementing these sure foun- 
dation stones firmly in place. A teach- 
er has arranged a ‘Shorter Catechism 
of Character in Religion.’ The classes 
are learning it individually and collec- 
tively. On the Sunday before Easter 
we expect to give the hour toa general 
review, of which this schedule, as en- 
closed, will form a part. The re- 
sponses are to be given by the whole 
school in concert.” 

What ts character ? 

Character is the sum of the qualities 
which makes us what we are. 

How ts character built up ? 

By forming habits. 

What are habits ? Soni 

Habits are qualities practiced until 
they become easy and natural. 

Example ? 

Self-control may be practiced until it 
becomes a part of the character — nat. 
ural to us. 

What are the corner stones upon 
which a worthy character must be 
built? (Name in order.) 

Truthfulness, Honesty, Unaffected- 
ness, Temperance, Self-control, Prompt- 
ness, Order, Concentration, Justice, Use- 
fulness, Trustfulness, Reverence. 


To what, in these lessons, is a good 
character likened ? 


“ Like to a palace fair, 
Ascending up with many a stately stair.” 


Flow else may we say that souls are 
built ? | 

“ Souls are built as temples are; 

Sunken deep, unseen, unknown 

Lies the sure foundation stone; 

Piece by piece in gradual rise 

Mount the layered masonries; 

Based on truth’s eternal law, 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw, 

. Through the sunshine, through the snows 

Up and on the building goes. 

Every fair thing finds its place; 

Every hard thing lends a grace; 

Every hand may make or mar: 

Souls are built as temples are.” 


By what lines may we remind our- 
selves of these lessons ? 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll!” 


MAPLE SUGAR TIME IN NEW 
| ENGLAND. 


DEAR HOME CIRCLE: 


The maple sugar season has come, 
and I promised to write you about the 
way we “tap” the rock-maples and boil 
down the sap. Other people who have 
large orchards and a sap-house, live out 
in the woods at sugaring time, but we 
boil our sap in the kitchen and are con- 
tent with our lesser results. Five no- 
ble trees, their constant drop, drop, 
yielding us syrup in springtime, afford 
cool shade above our hammock and camp 
chairs in midsummer, a carpet of crim- 
son and gold leaves in autumn, and 
upon their bare branches the blue- 
jays rest in winter, waiting for the 
crumbs from grandma’s friendly hand. 

In the trunk of each of these trees 
two holes are bored three feet from 


the ground, after which, a spout forced. 


into each, and a bucket for them to 
drip into, complete the preparations. 
Sap is clear as water, differing only 
by a sweet taste. Sometimes the neigh- 
bors in passing, stop and drink from 
he wooden buckets. | 
Now we hear a step upon the broad 
flat door-stone, the huge iron latch is 
lifted, and the sap is brought in by the 
pailsful. The stove is given up to it, 
and from two iron “ spiders,” a shallow 
kettle, and the iron teakéttle, issue such 
a volume of steam that everything is in 
a cloud, so much so that through it can 


» 
anit 


hardly be seen a pasteboard sign near 
the kettle, saying, “* Sap in here,” which 
is put up for the benefit of the forgetful 
grandma. 

Boil, boil, from thirty-two gallons to 
one. It takes many an armful of hard- 
wood from the huge pile at the end 
door yard, where the hired man is busy 
these warm spring days, with ax, 
wedges or saw, preparing the year’s 
stock of wood —white birch, maple, 
beech and oak, 

There is an old custom of plunging 
eggs into the boiling sap, and eating 
them for luncheon: so awayl go 
to the barn for our daily supply. I 
wish you were here to hunt hens’ nests 
with me. There were two eggs in the 
nest under the stairs, three in that pro- 
tected spot over “ Old Fannie’s”’ man- 
ger, four on the haymow, and one on 
the “ high beam.” 

Now comes the call for the strainer 
cloth and pitchers, and the syrup is 
done, amber colored, thick and rich, 
ready for buckwheats, golden johnny- 
cake, or hot cream biscuit. 

As we sit around our tea-table, we 
can look through the maple branches 
to the western sky and see’ a bank of 
beautiful clouds, behind which the sun 
has gone to rest, leaving a peaceful, 
hallowed calm. May the same peace- 
ful influence be with you all. 


SARAH M. BAILEY. 
HopkKiINToN, N, H. 


A.W YOUNGSTER sat watching his 
mother while she “pitted” cherries. 
She inadvertently passed one without 
removing the stone. Hopeful imme- 
diately picked it up, with the remark, 
“ Flere’s one you didn’t unbutton mam- 
ma.” 


—_—- 


Announgements, 


Rev. JENKIN LLoyp JoNEs_ will preach 
next Sunday morning, at 11 A. M., a Confirma- 
tion Class sermon, and at 3:30 P. M., will hold 
the third ‘“ Preparatory Conversation ;’’ sub. 
ject, “All Souls Church.” All Souls Unity 
Club,-Monday evening, Novel Section. Tues- 
day, at 4 p. M., Browning Section. 

KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service atSp.m. Mr. 
Jones will preachon the “ African Farm,” 
Tuesday, 8 p. M., meeting of the Kenwood 
Unity Club. 

Rev. R. EFFINGER, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, will preach 
next Sunday at Moline, III. 


A Dainty Easter Booklet. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., have just issued a 
new edition of Miss Burt’s “Seed Thoughts 
from Robert Browning.” It contains about 
forty pages of brief selections from the poet’s 
writings, printed in handsome type on fine 
paper. ‘Those who were readers of UNITY in 
1885 will remember the story of the first issue 
of this little book. Miss Mary E. Burt, thena 
teacher in the Jones School, at the corner of 
Harrison street and Third avenue, Chicago, 
tried the novel experiment of interesting her 
children in quotations from Browning. Her 
success in this was asurprise to many, and 
this little book of quotations was compiled 
mainly from the children’s favorites. The 
present edition is issued to supply the demand 
for a pretty and inexpensive Easter gift book 
that will contain thoughts worth preserving 
for themselves. It is bound in imitation 
parchment like “ The Faith that makes Faith- 
ful,” with a cover design by the author, 
printed in brown ink, carrying the motto, 
‘“ Why stay we on the earth unless to grow.” 
Price to UNITY subscribers 20 cents, or ten 
copies for $1.50; postage 2 cents a copy. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louts Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 


Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 


zine and UN1Ty one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suf- 
fering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
etc., should try BrRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a 
simple and effectual remedy. They contain nothing 
injurious, and may be used at all times with perfect 


IMPORTANT. 
Eithical Religion! 


3 BY W. M. SALTER, 
WILL BE READY MAY ist. 
Roberts Brothers. 


Concerning 


Burlington Route. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
sas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
ioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the territory embraced by the 


BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 


there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. : 

e, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for office or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, TIS 


P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 


Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 
The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
Immortality. B Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 
An Address. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, | 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, 
Truths for the ‘Times. 


By Francis E. Abbot. 


God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E., 
Abbot. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. 
Abbot. 


On the Vision of Heaven.’ By Francis W. 
Newman. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By B. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately. 
I. Introductory. 
1. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
11. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
iv. Judaism, the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of a Strike. 
ning. 3 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for socents. Address, - 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


By N. A. Dun- 


a \e) trade in all parts, by 1 ti 
Mai placing our machines 

Tyand goods where the people can 6ee 
ee them, we will send free toone 
=a person in each locality,the very 

best sewing-machine made in 

# the wor!d, with all the attachments. 

NE S| We will also sendfree a complete 

! line of our costly and valuable art 

at paisamples. In return we ask that you 
4 show what we send, to those who 
, may call at your home, and after 2 . 
. months al] shall become your own 
@ property. This grand machine is 

made after the Singer patents, 
which have run out: before patents 


893 Sewing-Machine 
’ To at once establish 


= <A run out it sold for RY23, with the 

os \attachments, and now sells for 

50. Best, strongest, most use- 

ful machine in the world. All is 

. free. No capital required. Plain, 
brief instructions given. Those who write to us at once can se- 


cure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and the 
finest line of works of high art ever shown togetherin America. 
TRUE & CO., Box 508, Augusta, Maine. 


AVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


ICYCLE or CUN 


for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
worn Cycles, Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 
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What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! | 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San FRANCISCO, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or: 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. cC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 


$1.00 per Volume of 12 Numbers. 


The Modern Science 
Essaytst. 


POPULAR EVOLUTION 
AND LECTURES. 


Issued Monthly, or oftener. Subscriptions for the 
16 Lectures below enumerated, $1.50. 
Single Number, 10 cents. 


ESSAYS 


These Numbers Now Ready: 


(March, 1889.) 
1. Herbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philoso- 
phy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
2. Charles Robert Darwin: His life, works, and in- 
fluence. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. ,, 
3. Solar and Planetary Evolution; Wow suns and 
worlds come into being. 14 Illustrations. 
By Mr. Garrett P. Serviss. 
Hvolution of the Harth: The story of geology. 
By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 


In Preparation: 


or 


Hvolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. 

By Mr. William Potts. 

6. Hvolution of Animal Life: The order of zoolog- 
ical evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 

The Descent of Man: His origin, antiquity, 
growth. By Prof. E. D. Cope. 

8. Hvolution of Mind; Its nature and development. 
By Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

9. The Growth of Language: Its origin; its rela- 
tion to thought. By Miss Mary A. Scott. 

10. Hvolution of Society: Families, Tribes, States, 
classes. By Mr, James A. Skilton. 

11. Hvolution of Theology: Development of religious 
beliefs. By Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

12. Hvolution of Morals: Egoism, altruism, utilitar- 
ianism, etc, By Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

13. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main scientific 
arguments, By Mr. Nelson C, Parshall. 

14. Hvolution as Related to Religious Thought: 

By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

15. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Mr. Starr H. Nichols. 

16. The Effects of Evolution on the Common Civili- 
zation. By Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


oJ 


It is hoped that the publication of these lectures may 
aid societies and individuals throughout the country, 
in organizing and conducting classes in the study of 
Evolution, and thereby prepare many minds for an 
intelligent and systematic perusal of the more volumi- 
nous and scientific works of Darwin, Spencer, and 
© ther standard authorities. 


[From HERBERT SPENCER.] 
“The mode of presentation seems to me admirably 
adapted tor popularizing Evolution views.” 


[From JOHN ‘FISKE. ] 
**I think your schedule attractive and valuable. 


Address Tot New IDEAL PUBLISHING Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL,.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


THE IMMANENT GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By ABRAHAM W. JACKSON. 16mo, $1.00. 


The sermons were preached in California, and were so much appreciated for the quality 
and tone of thought, and for their devoutness—a very good quality, not invariably found 
in all sermons—that they were regarded as well worthy of being brought to a larger audi- 


ence. The subjects are as follows: 


The Immanent God; The Unsearchable God; The 


Manifest God; Law, Providence, and Prayer; Satan, or the Genius of Trial; Self-Abnega- 
tion; The Way where the Light dwelleth; The Heart’s Plea for Immortality accepted. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Publishers. 


pent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE W. U. C. 


Amounts received by Treasurer of 
the Western Unitarian Conference for 


vear 188S-9: 


1888. 
May 17. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Boston, Mass., annual mem- 
SED Ea a ARN ea ee $ 1 00 
“ “ Unity Church, St. Paul, by 
Fis A os a0 wenn ae -110 
eR... BE, We hide ne sete I 
a “Mir. J. M. Woolley, ite 
ee ene 25 
“23. Mrs. Phoebe Houghton, Ann 
pO ee eee em I 
«« Miss Clementine Houghton, 
Ann Arbor, Ween ...6..6. I 
June 16. Miss Susie E. Herbert, 
Gwilliamsville, Colo ....- 5 
« ~~ Geo. Stickney, Grand Ha- 
WOR. Dh cctidnnndedncnes: AO 
" “ Thos. Kilpatrick, Omaha, 
ROOD 5 dave cask biivapeses 25 
July 16. Unitarian Church, Quincy, 
BE as <i dene aE The ais ws 2 
Aug. 26, First Unitarian Church x 
Sioux City, lowa......... 1§ 00 
Oct. 6. A friend in the church at 
Milwaukee, Wis.........- roe) 
Nov. 14. Miss Harriet S. Tolman, 
ROMRGG, TEOME. i vika dee weced 20 00 
o & Rev. W.J. Potter, from First 
Congregational Society, 
New Bedford, Mass_....-- 100 OO 
1589. | 
Jan. 8. All Souls Church, Chicago, 
| RIO i ses Se i ae eT 50 00 
“17. Unity Church, Omaha, Neb. 25 oo 
“« «Thos. Kilpatrick, Omaha, 
PRE chin ciben ee bu kskdawnk 15 00 
“« 20. Mrs. E. C. Dudley, Chicago, | 
BO ba ccs kk cicaksnnns 5 00 
“ 31. Unitarian Church, Jackson 
Pe gcc Gude cde chuiens 10 00 
“« « Jj. R. Effinger, from field- 
Wai o akin ced bcancas: 31 55 
« 23. Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill. 50 00 
“« « Miss Harriet S. Tolman, Bos- 
ORR, NN ios en css 20 0O 
Mar. 4. Church of the Unity, Cleve- 
NE SI ig dese wwe ncn 150 OO 
wee Unitarian Church, Janesville, 
Whiten sede chanin 20 13 
«9» Rev. S. 5. Hunting, es 
Moines, Iowa, a life mem- 
RONG, ccc airpadin nena 25 00 
we Mrs. Victoria Richardson, 
TT, Biicccusesc cone 25 00 
“ 14. Edward Sawyer and wife, St. 
Te SEs cedeeceunss 50 00 
<4 Rey. H. M. Simmons, Min- 
DERNOIM, TRINA oo cscs esas 10 0O 
“ 20. All Souls Church, Sioux 
BI, SIR ccininesedwnas 15 00 
“ 28. Unitarian Church, Geneseo, 
Ill., through Rev. M. J. 
NE 6 i es ail 25 00 
April 4. Rev. G. W. Buckley, Mon- | 
PE. is ccd Natcenoe cans 10 GO 
“ 4 Siee. ©. ds. PROUMRTION......<- I OO 
“« « Mrs, L. Houghton Lupinske, 
Grand Rapids, Mich_-..-.-- I 0O 
«  « Unitarian Church,Quincy,Ill 31 00 
«8. Unity Church, St. Louis....100 00 


Christian Society, Humboldt, 
SOE 6 ccnksisvsntatandenns 


; BIOSI 45 
_ Jas. B. GALLowAy, Zveasurer. 


RECEIPTS OF THE W. U. CG ON 
GUARANTIES. 

Amounts received by Treasurer of 
Western Unitarian Conference on 
guaranties for 1558-9. 

1883. 

May 17. From nine friends.......- $ 9 00 
Nov. 28. Friends in Church of Mes- 
siah, Chicago, Ill: 
George Ds SOE «in ees 25 00 
murray Pres... .- :. 5. ee 25 00 
Mrs. Jerome Beecher...... 5 00 
7. Pi es PE cic csovsowcsee IO OO 
Wm. BE. Sey; Jf ..<.-0-- 10 90 
Daniel L. Shorey......... 50 00 
James B. Galloway.....--- 50 0O 
PATTIE. 6 onnnne sccece 25 00 
Jerome Beecner .......... 109 @& 
t, VEk FOS Cnc tonne 5 00 
irs. Sas. Tpee. . i. 060 25 00 
Miss Emma Dupee.....-.-.. 25 00 
pars. M. 1.. Satterice.....- 5 00 

1889. : 

Mar. 10... Ae SONOS cccnsssianes 25 00 
April 3. Edwin F. Gillette.......... 10 00 

eee. = ST cs asanneae 10 0O 
Jan. 16. Mrs. C. H. Mahoney, Chi- 

PRR,  Jkccdiondadedeees 1 OO 
Feb. 1. Rev. F, L. Hosmer, Clev e- 

ge § RAUB nae Sapp 50 00 
April 8 Unity Church, St. Louis....100 00 


$466 00 


Jas. B. GALLoway, 7Zreasurer. 
ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 


1 ee 


® For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
oO naland Entertaining Stories by the 


a list of five ten cents. Address, 


ry readers and 
Potter a Botton 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


EW Beaters and Number Plates for Churches. 
Send f ee prices. A. A. WuitE & Co., 


paneasoun Authors to whoever sends us 


Its superior excellence proven in “a, ay” of homes 
for more than a quarter of a ee gg OD It a. — oy 
the United States Government nd by the 
heads of the Great Universities as ae Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 
NEW YORE. OHIOAGO. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr, Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
ever seen. J. W. Vuuim, Se. C. A. S.” 


The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but U; nity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges..-.-......--.--- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges.-.--.-.--.----..--.- 
Half Morocco, gilt edges.....------.--- 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 


to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. 


will receive the paper a year and a half. 


States. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .--- $2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub- 
If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 


These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 


175 Dearborn vom — 
Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


ovidence, 2. 


FR ar ay? Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinois- 


OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 
By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.”—-JOHN BURROUGHS. 


‘T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.”— 
Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL, author of ‘‘ Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, ‘‘I will go one step further than Burroughs, 
and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Aiserica, that he might 
become intelligent.” 

‘Tam simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
arrangement.’’—Rev. CHARLES VOysEy, London. 


‘I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 
must do a great deal of good.” —JOHN FISKE. 


5g One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell’s book is both 


deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.’’—‘ Science”? (devotes over a 
column to it.) 


I believe it 


‘‘ Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.””— Chicago Times.’ 


_ “Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
lan. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear — 


tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.’ 
Utica “ Herald.” 


‘It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 


sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, 
than any book we know of.”—** Unity,” Chicago. 


‘This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”’—‘‘ Boston Commonwealth.” 


‘7 
It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.”—‘‘ Chicago Evening Journal.” 


‘“ Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
Or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a ey 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.’ 
Rev. Dr. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, in “ Unitarian Review.” 


‘It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 


work so strong, healthful and inspiring.” —CELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of ‘‘ Love 
and Theology.” 


‘The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.”—"‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 


‘These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.” —" Literary World,” Boston. 


_ “We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.”——‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


‘* There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.” —*‘ Christian Register.” 


“Oft renewed. reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith whieh is not intellectual 
suicide. Is it not. wonderful that three such books as “ Our Heredity,” 
‘Robert Elsmere”” and ‘ John Ward, Preacher” should«have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s werk. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 


coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.” —E. W. PErky. 


Cloth, 12mo,, 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage IS cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


